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O  R  A  T  ION. 


Mil.  Chairman  and  Fellow-Citizens: 

"We  Lave  assembled  to  celebrate  tbe  Teiitl)  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Abolition  of  Slavkkv  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  event  derives  its  chief  signiticance  from 
the  fact  tiiat  it  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Proclamation 
of  the  1st  day  of  January,  18G3,  declaring  all  persons 
held  as  slaves  in  tlie  States  and  }»arts  of  States  then  in 
rebellion  free,  and  announcing  that  "  the  Executive 
Government  of  tlie  United  States,  including  tlie  military 
and  naval  authorities  thereof,  will  recognize  and  main- 
tain the  freedom  of  said  persons."  That  grand  Procla- 
mation which  came  from  the  not-unworthy  hand  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  immortal  martyr  of  American 
Emancipation,  whose  benign  and  never-to-be-forgotten 
countenance,  a  grateful  people  have  enshrined  in  yonder 
monumental  marble  that  seems  to  throb  with  the  pulse 
of  a  generous  sympatliy,  as  it  looks  down  upon  this 
commemorative  gatherinor  to-dav.  Glorious  man  !  Thy 
name  shall  live  forever  in  tlie  archives  of  a  nation  saved, 
and  in  the  hearts  of  a  race  redeemed. 

Tt  was  fitting  that  here,  within  the  shadow  of  the 
National  Capitol,  this  great  act  of  national  justice  should 
lirst  take  effect.     It  came  as   the  first  voice  from  the 


summit  of  our  Aniorican  Horeh,  proclaiming  to  the 
lords  of  the  shackle  and  the  lasli— "Let  my  people  go."  It 
was  the  fountain  from  which  has  tiowed  the  mighty 
stream  of  freedom,  now  rolling  forward  in  ever-increas- 
ing vohime  through  this  vast  Eepuhlic,  and  destined  to 
cover  the  American  Continenr,  as  the  waters  of  the  sea 
cover  the  great  deep.  To-day,  wherever  the  flag  of  the 
Union  floats,  man  calls  none  master  hut  his  God.  The 
genius  of  Amor"ucan  liberty  t(5uched  the  shackle  of  the 
slave  and  it  fell.  The  chattel  of  two  hundred  and  forty- 
three  years  rose  up  a  man.  The  dark  hue  of  his  skin 
no  longer  veiled  the  human  soul  within  him,  and  he 
stood  up  radiant  with  the  liirht  of  lihertv. 

It  will  be  instructive  to  note  so  much  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  37th  Congress,  as  relate  to  the  passage  of  the 
act  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Oil  the  17th  day  of  December,  1861,  a  resolution 
was  introduced  into  the  Senate  of  the  L'nited  States  to 
punish  officers  and  privates  of  our  armies  for  arresting, 
detaining  or  delivering  persons  claimed  as  fugitive  slaves. 
That  resolution  was  submitted  by  the  Hon.  Charles 
Sumner,  of  Massachusetts.  It  was  the  first  dropping  of 
the  waters  that  heralded  that  fast  approacliing  day  when 
"the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up." 

On  the  2:]d  of  the  same  month,  while  the  first  resolu- 
tion was  still  pending,  Senator  Henry  Wilson,  also  of 
Massachusetts,  in  accordance  with  notice  o-iven  on  De- 
cember  4th,  submitted  a  hill  embracing  the  same  object. 
Shoulder  to  shoulder  these  two  great  leaders  in  the  cause 


of  American  emancipatiou,  pressed  tliat  beneficent  meas- 
ure. When  did  a  noble  cause  liave  two  such  noble  advo- 
cates ?     When  did  advocate  have  a  nobler  cause  ? 

A  bill  of  like  tenor,  with  that  of  Senator  Wilson's  was 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
same  dav  bv  that  distinsrushed  and  un-sworviiiij:  Kjpub- 
lican,  Mr.  James  F.  Wilson,  of  Iowa.  The  substance  of 
these  various  measures  was  reported  to  the  House  from 
its  Militarv  Committee  as  an  additional  article  of  War, 
which  article  is  as  follows  : 

"All  officers  are  prohibited  from  eniplo^-iui^  any  of 
the  forces  under  their  respective  coniniunds,  for  the  [>ur- 
pose  of  returning  fugitives  from  service  or  labor,  who 
may  have  escaped  from  any  persons  to  whom  such  ser- 
vice or  labor  is  claimed  to  be  due.  Any  officer  who 
shall  be  found  gnilty  by  Court  Martial  of  violatiug  this 
article  shall  be  dismissed  from  the  service." 

This  having  passed  the  "House,  came  to  the  Senate  and 
was  substituted  for  the  pending  measures  designed  for  the 
same  object.  It  passed  the  Senate,  as  it  had  the  House, 
by  a  strict  party  vote.  Ttiis  was  the  entering  of  the 
wedge  which  finally  broke  and  crumbled  into  dust  the 
whole  fabric  of  American  slavery. 

Senator  Wilson,  upon  evidence  that  this  act  was  inad- 
equate to  restrain  the  negro-catching  propensities  of  some 
officers  in  the  service,  proposed  a  resolution  of  inquiry 
on  the  3J  of  April,  1862. 
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The  immediate  occasion  of-tbat  resolution  is  set  forth 
in  the  followino:  s^tatement  of  facts,  made  at  the  time  in 
the  Senate  chamber:  "In  tlie  month  of  Febrnarv,  18t)2, 
an  ofhcci*  of  the  8d  regiment  of  Iowa  infantry,  stationed 
at  a  small  town  in  Missouri,  succeded  in  capturing  sev- 
eral Rebel  l)i-i<lo-e-bui-ncrs  and  some  recruitinor  otHcers 
belonging  to  Price's  army.  The  information  that  led  to 
their  capture  was  furnished  by- two  or  three  remarkably 
shrewd  and  intelligent  slaves,  claimed  by  a  Lieutenant 
C  )lonel  in  the  Rebel  army.  Shortly  afterward,  the 
m  ister  dis[)atched  an  agent  with  instructions  to  seize  the 
slaves,  and  conve\-  them  within  the  Rebel  lines;  where- 
upon, the  Iowa  officer  seized  them  and  reported  the  cir- 
cumstances to  head(|uarters.  The  slaves  soon  under- 
standing the  full  import  of  General  Halleck's  celebrated 
order,  I^o.  3,  two  of  them  attempted  an  escape.  This 
was  regarded  as  an  nnpanlou^ble  sin.  The  Iowa  otHcer 
was  immediately  placed  under  arrest,  and  a  detachment 
of  the  Missouri  State  Militia — men  in  the  pay  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and  under  the  command  of  General 
Halleck, — were  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives.  The  hunt 
was  successful.  The  slaves  were  caucrht  and  returned  to 
their  traitor-master;  but  not  until  one  of  them  had  been 
shot  by  order  of  the  soldier  in  command  of  the  pursuing 
party." 

This  resolution  was  ably  and  forcibly  advocated  by 
Massachusetts'  illustrious  son.  for  when  were  the  lips  of 
Charles  Sumner  ever  sealed  when  the  rio-hts  of  man  were 
called  in  question,  or  the   claims  of  humanity  needed  a 
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champion?  Thank  God  that  the  halo  that  circled  his 
brou-  then,  nliines  with  undinimed  lustre  now.  God 
bless  Charles  Sumner  and  Henry  Wilson,  of  Massachu- 
setts. God  bless  the  noble  men  of  the  37th  Congress, 
who  stood  side  by  side  and  battled  for  the  rights  of  the 
oppressed  and  in  defence  of  the  weak  against  the 
strong.  "They  fought  the  good  tight;  they  kept  the 
faith,"  and  to-day  we  euj-oy  the  glorious  fruits  of  their 
labor. 

All  hail  to  those  true,  philanthropic  men,  who,  in  that 
Congress,  advocated  and  enacted  this  great  declaration 
of  human  freedom.  All  hail  to  the  calm  wisdom  that 
directed  the  American  Contfress  i.i  rescuino;  the  slave 
and  covering  him  with  tne  ample  shield  of  the  nation. 
All  hail  to  the  day  that  lifted  into  the  gaze  of  the  civil- 
ized world  the  African  slave  as  an  American  freeman. 
What  man  among  us  can  refuse  to-day,  out  of  the 
depths  of  his  own  grateful  heart,  to  pay  his  cheerful 
tribute  to  the  glorious  memories  of  the  16th  day  of 
April  ? 

Fellow-citizens,  these  are  not  idle  words,  which  should 
live  only  upon  our  lips,  but  should  be  the  warm,  living, 
and  grateful  convictions  of  every  colored  American. 

But  let  me  return  to  the  37th  Congress. 

At  an  earlier  period  of  the  session,  (December  14th, 
1861,)  Senator  Wilson  had  proposed  a  reference  of  all 
laws    relating   to   persons    of  color    in    the   District   of 
Columbia,  and  to  the  arrest  of  fugitives  from  labor,  to 
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the  Standing  Committee  on  ^aid  District,  with  instruc- 
tions that  they  consider  the  expediency  of  a  compensated 
Abolition  of  Shivery  therein  ;  and  he  soon  after  intro- 
duced (December  16th,)  a  bill  of  like  purport;  which 
was  read  twice  and  referred  (December  22d,)  to  the  com- 
mittee aforesaid.  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Maine,  duly  reported 
(February  13th,)  1862,  from  said  committee  Senator  Wil- 
son's bill,  which  provided  for  th|i)  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District,  and  the  payment  to  the  masters  from  the  Treas- 
ury of  an  average  of  §300  each  for  the  slaves  thus  man- 
umitted. The  bill  was  so  amended  as  to  abolish  also 
the  Black  Laws  of  the  District.  This  bill  was  passed 
by  the  Republican  vote  on  the  11th,  and  was  signed  by 
President  Lincoln  on  this  day,  ten  years  ago — the  16th 
of  April,  1862. 

From  the  time  of  the  tirst  introduction  of  the  bill  to 
the  date   of  it8  approval,  a  period  of  one  hundred  and 
fourteen    days   had    elapsed.      Throughout   that   whole 
struggle  the  Democratic  party  opposed  this  first  measure 
of  emancipation,  inch   by  inch,  and  it  has  preserved  its 
ignoble    record   for   consisttxn/,    upon  this    and   kindred 
measures,  untarnished  to  the  present  day.     The  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  hailed  by  the 
friends  of  freedom    with    universal    joy  throughout  the 
civilized  world.     Especially  did  it  carry  gladness  to  the 
hearts  of  the  small  but  brave  band  of  men  known  as  the 
Abolitionists.     Men,  who  in  all  the  highest  attributes  of 
moral  heroism,  were  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
early  Christian  martyrs.     These  men  had  suffered  and 


endured  the  public  scorn  "-flnd  private  obloquy,  in  the 
hope  of  achieving  the  consummation  which  this  act 
betokened  as  not  far  distant.  It  sent  a  thrill  of  unutter- 
able iov  through  the  heart  of  everv  slave  from  Delaware 
to  Texas.  Often  had  the  slave  looked  at  the  northern 
star  which  had  guided  many  of  his  race  to  a  land  of  lib- 
erty, and  calling  in  spirit  to  the  Abolitionist  of  the 
North,  who  was  stiinding  ibrth  as  his  defender,  asked — 
fearing  yet  hoping — "Watchman,  what  of  the  night?" 
And  now,  the  answer  was  contidentlv  given — "  Lo !  the 
morning-  cometh."  It  did  come  ;  and  to-dav  we  bask  in 
the  meridian  splendors  of  the  nnquenchable  light  of  lib- 
erty. 


-/ 


It  is  our  boundeti  dutv  to  see  to  it  that  this  light  shall 
burn  on,  undimmed  forever.  The  rights  secured  to  the 
colored  race  in  the  United  States,  through  the  recent 
changes  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  country,  will,  if 
properly  exercised,  enable  them  to  aid  in  perpetuating 
the  free  institutions  of  the  Republic,  which  only  became 
a  part  of  the  national  system,  when,  by  the  hand  of  the 
nation,  the  last  line  of  local  statutes  authorizing  slavery 
was  erased. 

All  history  teaches,  from  the  beginning  of  recorded 
time,  that  there  is  a  constant  reflux,  or  flowing  back  of 
the  current  of  human  events.  There  is  in  the  moral, 
as  in  the  physical  world,  centripetal  and  centrifugal 
forces.  The  one  tending  to  repel  the  good  and  the  other 
to  attract  it.     The  trite  aphorism  that  "  revolutions  never 
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go  backAvard,""  is  not  trueHgi  fact,  nor  is  it  consonant 
with  the  nature  of  man.  Revolutions  have  gone  back- 
ward. 

^^  The  first  emancipation  of  a  whole  people  recorded  in 
history,  is  that  of  the  ancient  Israelites  from  the  yoke  of 
the  Egyptians.  They  numbered,  according  to  the  esti- 
mate of  Joseph  us,  about  three  millions  of  souls — having 
about  six  hundred  thousand  arms-bearing  men.  Their 
slavery  had  histed  four  hundred  and  thirty  years.  Their 
deliverance  was  effected  by  the  direct  intervention  of 
God,  speaking  through  the  most  appalling  and  stupend- 
ous miracles.  Thev  were  guided  in  their  drearv  march 
through  the  wilderness  by  the  visible  presence  of  their 
Maker,  that  shone  in  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  in 
the  pillar  of  fire  by  night.  Yet,  in  a  few  generations, 
these  same  people  passed  again  under  the  yoke  of  slave- 
ry. They  were  subjected  fo  the  dominion  of  the  Assy- 
rian and  the  Babylonian,  because  they  had  proved  false 
to  the  principles  to  which  they  owed  their  first  deliver- 
ance. The  Torgote  Tartars  effected  their  emancipation 
from  slavery  in  China  in  the  14th  century  of  the  Chris- 
tain  era,  and  owing  to  internal  dissensions,  the}*  were  un- 
able to  maintain  their  organization  as  an  independent 
community,  and,  having  been  subdued  and  greatly  op- 
pressed by  the  Russian  Czar,  they  were  driven  across  the 
Chinese  border,  where  they  were  again  enslaved.  The 
Magyars  of  Hungary  maintained,  for  two  centuries,  an 
independent  constitutional  government,  but  they  forgot 
the  principles  to  which  they   owed    their   independence 
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and  the  wanderins:  sons  oftPoland  now  mourn  in  everv 
land  tlie  long  lost  Iron  Crown  that  symbolized  their 
country.  The  French  Revolution,  in  1792,  culminated 
in  a  great  and  powerful  Republic,  founded  upon  univer- 
sal suffrage,  yet  in  little  more  than  a  decade  the  sun  of 
their  freedom  went  down  in  blood,  and  an  imperial  dia- 
dem was  substituted  for  the  cap  of  liberty.  They  too 
forgot  the  principles  that  brought  into  being  their  Re- 
publican institutions  Look  now  at  France;  look  at 
her  history  since  1792.  Why  did  she,  last  year,  lie  help- 
less, wounded  unto  death,  the  pity  and  reproach  of  the 
is'ations  ?  Why  was  Bismarck  enabled  to  let  loose  the 
thunders  of  war  upon  her,  to  smite  her  so  sorely  with 
the  mailed  arm  of  his  spiked-helmeted  troopers  and  then 
turn  the  eagles  of  Prussia  triumphant  over  her,  back- 
ward to  Berlin?  Why  has  her  beautiful  capital  been 
captured  and  dismantled,  despoiled  and  dishonored? 
Why  have  the  art,  the  trophies,  the  monuments  of  genius 
and  of  victory,  which  have  made  Paris  the  pride  of 
France,  and  the  envy  of  the  world,  been  consumed?  Be- 
cause her  people  were  untrue  to  their  own  liberties.  It 
was  because  the  value  of  free,  individual  thought,  the 
sacrednessof  each  individual  conscience,  the  inviolability 
of  each  personal  right,  gave  them  no  concern.  Indeed, 
our  own  Republic  has  furnished  a  memorable  instance 
of  the  retrograde  tendency  of  political  revolutions,  or  at 
least,  of  the  men  who  originated  and  impelled  them. 

The  American  Revolution  of  1776,  was  founded  in 
the  broadest  recognition  of  the  rights  of  man,  yet  the 
illustrious  men  who  had  announced  to  the  world  that 


*'a11  men  are  created  free  lind  equal,  and  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  among 
which  are  life,  libert\-,  and  the  pursuit  of  happine=;s,  " 
eleven  years  after  making  that  declaration,  did,  throus^h 
an  almost  fatal  spirit  of  compromise,  unanimously  adopt 
a  constitution,  recognizing  property  in  man.  Hence,  it 
will  be  seen  that  we  hold  our  riglits  hy  no  perpetual 
or  irrevocable  charter.  Th4y  are  confronted  by  constant 
hazards.  The  enemies  of  the  ancient  Israelites,  tlie 
Egyptian  monarch,  with  his  multitude  of  horsemen  and 
chariots  were  buried  in  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  while 
our  foes  have  crossed  with  us.  Yet,  perhaps,  by  the  in- 
scrutable order  of  Providence,  tlie  very  dangers  that 
menace  our  rights  are  intended  to  admonish  us  to  be  vigi- 
lant in  guarding  them.  Those  rights  can  only  be  pre- 
served by  an  earnest  devotion  to  the  principles  of  free 
government  in  which  they  are  founded,  and  by  an  un- 
swerving adhesion  to  the  great  party,  organized  to  main- 
tarn  and  defend  those  principles. 

The  emancipation  of  the  American  slave  is  not  the 
grandest  moral  act  of  our  Great  Republic.  That  was 
due  largely  and  immediately  to  the  unplanned  march  of 
events.  It  sprang  directly  from  the  rule  of  military  ex- 
pediency, and  not  from  the  golden  rule  of  universal  jus- 
tice, embodied  in  that  epitome  of  Christian  morals,  "Do 
unto  others  as  you  would  that  others  should  do  unto 
you." 

The  brightest  jewel  in  the  crown  of  the  Republic,  was 
placed  there  by  the  Republican  majority  which  secured 
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the  adoption  of  the  Fonrteentli  and  Fifteenth  Aniend- 
ments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
thereby  enacted  the  civic  emancipation  of  our  race  on 
every  foot  of  American  soil.  Tliis  second  emancipation 
phices  in  onr  hands  the  means  of  maintaining  the  first. 
It  imposes  upon  us  all  the  d'uties,  and  invests  us  with  all 
the  responsiblities  and  rights  and  privileges  of  American 
citizens.  Let  us  faithfully  perform  the  one,  and,  in  a 
spirit  of  true  manhood  and  ardent  loyalty  to  the  country 
of  which  we  are  citizens,  guard  and  assert  the  other. 

I  trust  that  it  will  not  be  deemed  inopportune  if  I 
should  refer  to  those  Amendments  and  their  significance, 
constituting  as  they  do,  the  new  charter  of  American  lib- 
ertv. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  issued  on  the  4th 
day  of  July,  1776,  asserted  the  freedom  and  sovereignty 
of  the  thirteen  American  States.  It  affected  and  deter- 
mined the  relations  of  organized  political  communities, 
and  announced  the  dissolution  of  all  the  ties  that  had 
bound  the  Colonies  to  the  British  Crown.  The  Fifteenth 
Amendment,  on  the  contrary,  was  designed  to  assert  and 
secure  the  political  rights  of  the  citizen  against  the  States 
themselves  in  both  their  individual  and  federative  capaci- 
ties. This  Amendment,  coupled  with  the  one  immedi- 
atel}-  preceding  it,  and  which  was  its  natural  and  neces- 
sary forerunner  may  be  termed  the  Declaration  of  the 
Independence  of  the  American  citizen.  The  Fourteenth 
Amendment  declared  that,  "  All  persons  born  or  natu- 
ralized in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
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tion  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  IJnited  States  and  of  the 
State  wherein  they  reside."  The  Fifteenth  Amendment, 
in  hinguage  eqnally  unmistakable,  declares  that,  "The 
right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote,  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  l)y  the  United  States,  or  by  any  State 
on  account  of  race,  color  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude." The  Fourteenth  Amendment  defines  American 
citizenship,  while  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  throws 
around  it  as  an  inviolable  3afe-<j:uard,  the  right  to  vote. 
Indeed  it  goes  further  and  plants  itself  on  still  more  ex- 
alted ground.  It  recognizes  the  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  as  a  right  inherent,  and  iidiibits 
its  denial  or  abridgement  for  any  of  the  causes  therein  re- 
cited; which  causes  embraced  all  the  reasons  at  that 
date,  on  which  any  of  the  State  constitutions  or  statutes 
based  their  denial  or  abridgement  of  such  right  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  ;  or  at  least,  they  were  the  potential 
reasons  for  the  unjust  infringement  of  this  great  right  of 
the  citizen.  Under  this  Amendment,  therefore,  any  dis- 
crimination against  the  citizen  on  account  of  his  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  involves  an  in- 
fraction of  the  supreme  law  ot  the  land,  and  the  Con- 
gress is  given  the  power  to  annul  any  such  discrimina- 
ting statute  by  "  appropriate  legislation.''  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  practical  enforcement  of  these  guarantees  of 
political  equality  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  the  character  of  Congress 
itself  depends  upon  the  ascendency  of  one  or  the  other  of 
the  two  great  political  parties  of  the  country  in  the  sev- 
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eral  States.  In  my  jiulgment,  if  the  Republican  party 
that  organized  the  present  system  of  free  government  in 
the  T'nited  States  should  fall,  the  beneficent  system  that 
it  founded  would  fall  with  it. 

Thank  (lod,  that  party  stands;  to-day  triumphant  in 
the  vast  majority  of  the  States  of  tlie  American  Union. 
Mav  it  ever  stand  witli  unbroken  front,  facing  the  com- 
mon  enemy.  Though  personal  dissensions  may  some- 
times cause  its  lines  to  waver,  they  will  close  up  when 
the  long-roll  of  battle  sounds,  and  everywhere  over  this 
broad  land,  they  will  march  forward  to  victory,  carrying 
the  flag  and  keeping  step  to  the  music  of  the  Union. 
When  that  day  comes,  I  know  that  there  are  nine  hun. 
dred  thousand  American  citizens  of  African  descent  who 
will  be  found  tar  to  the  front  in  its  advancing  lines. 

But,  fellow-citizens,  in  conclusion,  let  me  ask — What 
is  the  voice  and  the  lesson    of  this   dav?     It  will  be  a 

A.' 

fatal  day  for  our  liberties  when  the  natal  day  of  our 
freedom  shall  cease  to  reanimate  our  hearts  and  to  en- 
noble our  lives  with  something  of  the  spirit  in  which 
those  who  won  us  our  rights  lived  and  wrought.  That 
man  amonji;  us  who  does  not  gather  from  these  memo- 
ries  a  fresh  purpose  and  resolution  to  value  still  higher, 
and  toguardyet  more  jealously,  the  boon  which  we  have 
received  is  indeed  unworthv  the  name  of  freeman. 

This  day  comes  to  us  to  remind  us  of  our  responsibilities 
as  well  as  our  risrhts.  It  teaches  us  not  onlv  that  we  are 
American  citizens,  but  reminds  us  that  we  owe  it  to  the 
world ;  that  we  owe  it  to  those  of  our  race  who  died  without 
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the  sight ;  we  owe  it  to  those  of  oiir  own  race  who  are  still 
struggling  under  the  heavy  yoke  of  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion, to  use  all  our  rights  in  the  firm  resolve  to  leave  to 
those  who  follow  us,  a  heritai^e  enriched  hv  our  accuinu- 
lations  and  adorned  by  our  triumphs.  Citizenship  and 
a  participation  in  the  government  are  guarantet-d  to  us — 
let  us  now  go  faithfully  forward.  Behind  us  lie  two 
hundred  and  forty-three  years  of  suffering,  anguish,  and 
degradation  ;  around  us  are  the  gathered  fruits  of  the 
entire  achievements,  labors  and  triumphs  of  those  who 
fought  for  the  cause  of  freedom  and  humanity  ;  before  us 
lies  our  mighty  future,  with  all  its  hopes  and  its  aspira- 
tions. That  future  it  is  ours  to  shape.  Let  us  then  lift  our- 
selves to  the  height  of  our  responsibilities.  Let  us  hear 
the  voice  that  comes  to  us  this  day  and  bids  us — Go  for- 
ward in  the  right  and  fear  no  danger.  Let  us  realize 
that  upon  each  of  us  rest  duties  commensurate  with  our 
rights. 

So  living  and  so  acting  we  shall  be  worthy  of  the  high 
privileges  we  possess;  worthy  to  perform  our  part  in 
preserv'ing  the  temple  of  liberty,  and  in  perpetuating 
our  Republican  institutions.  :/. 


